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The style and language of this work arc often inelegant 
and incorrect. Words are frequently used in a sense not au- 
thorized by standard authors, and, if we mistake not, some- 
times in a sense in which their use is peculiar to the people of 
Connecticut. But we have no disposition to make these 
faults the subject of criticism. There is a vigour and spirit 
in the style, which in some measure compensates for these 
defects. In the narration, the author is almost always clear, 
and unaffected, and in description he is often peculiarly hap- 
py in the life and distinctness of his pictures. 

But it is not by the style of writing that a work of this 
sort should be tested. It would have been a matter of re- 
gret, had the author employed a single moment in polishing 
a period, or pruning a metaphor, which it was in his power 
to devote to successful researches. Hfs style is that of his 
countrymen at the time he was educated. He has furnished 
a record of the virtues and sufferings of the founders of his 
native state, which will always be regarded as a work of sub- 
stantial merit, and uncommon interest. We recommend it 
most confidently to the public attention, as one of the best 
works of the kind published in this country, and wish that 
the remarks we have made upon particular passages, may 
not be considered as detracting, in the least, from its general 
merits, or shake the faith of the reader in its general accu- 
racy. We hope that the author may enjoy, in the evening of 
his days, the best of temporal rewards for the labours of a long 
life,— the consciousness of having rendered an essential ser- 
vice to his country. 

Aiit. V. — Women ; or, Four et Contre. A Tale, by tlie author 
of Bertram, <§*c. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1818. 

This tale has a very recent date, and is connected with 
events that had hardly ceased to be the news of the day while 
the author was writing. He intimates in his preface, that 
he had committed an errour in his former works, by placing 
his scenes and conceiving his characters at two great a dis- 
tance from experience ; — in this, accordingly, he comes nearer 
10 the affairs and habits of life, and blends his fiction with 
facts that are fresh in the reader's memory. — Zaira, the 
principal personage, an imitation of Corinne, and a copy in 
some respects, i! is said, of Madame Catalani, — is the natural 
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daughter of an Irishman of rank and fortune, who is an 
infidel in opinions and profligate in morals. His pride and 
what affection he is capable of, centre in Zaira, and in pro- 
portion as he loves her, he hates her mother, — whom he 
causes to be beaten away from his door and denied all access 
to her child, so that her wounded maternal affections and 
misfortunes unsettle her understanding, and she becomes a 
crazy, prophetic enthusiast and vagabond. No pains or ex- 
pense are spared on the education of Zaira. Among her 
instructers is an Italian, Fionetti, who teaches her music, 
and takes advantage of the opportunity thus given him, to 
steal her affections, and seduce her into a clandestine mar- 
riage, before she is yet fifteen years old. When the marriage 
can no longer be kept a secret, she is driven from her father's 
house and thrown upon the world, more miserable than a 
solitary outcast, inasmuch as the only being with whom she 
has any ties is a brutal husband, who has no feeling in 
regard to her, except that of cruelty, and whose only hopes, 
as a husband, are, that he shall profit by her exhibitions upon 
the stage. After the birth of a daughter, which Zaira is 
never permitted to see, they embark for Italy, where, after 
going through severe preparatory discipline, she comes upon 
the stage with great eclat and success. 

All these circumstances are related by Zaira in a letter to 
a friend, towards the conclusion of the tale — the action of 
which commences some fourteen or fifteen years after this 
period, when Zaira has had the good fortune to lose her 
husband and to appear with brilliant and lucrative success 
on the principal theatres of Italy and France. Meantime, 
her daughter, — Eva her name, — had been taken under the 
protection and into the family of Mr. Wentworth, a canting 
methodist, who had made his fortune and retired from busi- 
ness as a merchant, to set up as a saint, which gives occasion 
to introduce puritanical persons and their jargon, — very, 
refractory materials and not easy to make any thing toler- 
able out of, either in a story or in fact. The author is 
familiar with their language and dogmas and practices, but 
he does not wield them with the same masterly hand with 
which they are wrought in the Tales of my Landlord. This, 
however, may be owing to the difference in the subjects, — a 
Highland Calvinist does not seem to be wholly foreign to a 
work of fiction, but a scripture-quoting, dogmatizing fre- 
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quenter of a Dublin conventicle is a sterile subject for the 
imagination. Yet the part of the story occupied by these 
persons is by no means void of interest. The polemical 
metaphysics introduced are not so subtile and dull and long 
drawn out, as those in Mandeville; and are interspersed 
with many strokes of the ridiculous. It is to be remarked, 
that the hard featured faith is made to produce very different 
effects on different persons, — in some it kills all that is fair 
and amiable, and leaves the mind barren of every thing ex- 
cept pride, selfishness, and low propensities, whicli flourish, 
as the poison tree is said to do, in a desert ; while, in others 
of abetter mould, — particularly Wentworth's wife and Eva, — 
the finer qualities shoot forth through their austere and 
rugged belief, like grass and flowers in the clefts of a rock. 
The distinction seems just ; — the growths of the mind, no 
less than those of the earth, owe their qualities as much to 
the soil in which they are produced, as to the species that 
happens to be cultivated. 

Eva passes for Wentworth's niece, in whose family she 
is forced, by example and conscience, to listen to eternal 
prayers, the intervals of which are filled up with fierce reli- 
gious conflicts, waged by brethren of different tenets, or 
rather, who express themselves in different phrases. She is 
beautiful, timid, and susceptible ; of a person and talents fit 
to attract and adorn the world, to which, however, she is a 
stranger, — her acquaintance is confined to the visiters in the 
family, and she reads only books of devotion and duty ; all 
her hopes and thoughts are fixed on a future existence, where 
she seems to be an inhabitant rather than here. She is re- 
served and constrained in her manner, and being jealous of 
her attachment to any earthly object, she is more likely to 
excite a passion than to keep it alive. 

Charles de Courcy is the orphan heir of a respectable pro- 
perty in Ireland, and is introduced, at the age of seventeen, 
entering Dublin alone in the evening, when a carriage rolls 
past him, from which he seems to hear the voice of some 
female in distress. He pursues and comes up, but it drives 
again from him towards the suburbs of the city ; again it 
crosses him, and the same sounds are uttered, but he cannot 
gain it; once more he hears the wheels rolling along the 
pavement, till shortly the sound dies away, and all is silent. 
He is about to give up the pursuit, and turn to grope his way 
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into the city, when he catches a faint gleam of light from a 
neighbouring hut, where he applies for admittance, but re- 
ceives no answer, all being now dark and still. 

w He burst the door open in a moment; a crj, fearfully smoth- 
ered, and quick short breathing near him instantly followed, and 
he felt that either he or the inhabitants of the place had something 
to fear from each other. All was dark at first ; but in a few 
seconds there came a gloomy indistinct glare from the turf-embers 
that burned on the hearth, that still showed nothing but the earth- 
em floor and the rafted roof, leaving the walls in complete obscu- 
rity. No human creature was to be seen — Charles paused — the 
deep stifled breathing increased — at last, a voice near him, the 
speaker still unseen, whispered, " Is that the min?" 

' Charles, who knew not what to answer, advanced ; a woman 
then started forward from a dark corner, and stood wildly before 
him, as if wishing to oppose him, she knew not how. She was a 
frightful and almost supernatural object ; her figure was low, and 
she was evidently very old, but her muscular strength and activity 
were so great, that, combined with the fantastic wildness of her 
motions, it gave them the appearance of the gambols of a hideous 
fairy. She was in rags, yet their arrangement had something of 
a picturesque effect. Her short tattered petticoats, of all colours, 
and of various lengths, depending in angular shreds, her red 
cloak hanging on her back, and displaying her bare bony arms, 
with hands whose veins were like ropes, and fingers like talons ; 
her naked feet, with which, wheu she moved, she stamped, jump- 
ed, and beat the earth like an Indian squaw in a war-dance ; her 
face tattooed with the deepest indentings of time, want, wretch- 
edness, and evil passions ; her wrinkles, that looked like channels 
of streams long flowed away ; the eager motion with which she 
shook back her long matted hair, that looked like strings of the 
grey bark of the ash tree, while eyes flashed through them whose 
light seemed the posthumous offspring of deceased humanity,— 
her whole appearance, gestures, voice, and dress, made De Cour- 
cy's blood run cold within him. They gazed on each other for 
some time, as if trying to make out each other's purpose, from 
faces dimly seen, till the woman, whose features seemed kindling 
by the red light into a fiend-like glare, appeared to discover that 
he was not the person whom she expected, and cried, in a voice 
at once shrill and hollow, like a spent blast, " What is it brought 
you here ?" — and before he could answer, rushing forward, stood 
with her back against a door, (which but for this motion he would 
not have observed,) and waving her lean nervous arms, exclaimed 
fiercely, — " Coirte no further, at vour peril." 

Vol. VIII. No. l. 16" 
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' This altitude and tone of defiance roused De Courcy,— " At 
my peril, then," said he ; but he recollected that he had to con- 
tend with a woman, and attempted gently, but firmly, to remove 
her from the door. This he found no easy task ; the beldame 
grappled with the strength of a fury, and it was only by his ut- 
most exertions that he succeeded in tearing her from it. A faint 
murmur within, as if proceeding from some one disturbed by the 
noise of the struggle, reached his ear as at length he flung th« 
door open. A wretched candle threw its dim light (too dim to 
be discovered before) on a pallet and a figure in white that lay 
extended on it The spotless white of the drapery made a strange 
contrast to the darkness, filth, and misery around it De Courcy 
approached ; — it was a female ; the face was averted, and, one 
arm was flung wildly over the head, but ringlets of luxuriant 
dishevelled hair, that even in the darkness gleamed like gold, 
were scattered over the shoulder, descending almost to the slen- 
der waist, and half the pale cheek, lovely even in apparent death, 
was seen beneath it. A gush of pity, horror, and indignation, 
swelled in De Courcy's throat ; — he could not speak — he could, 
not approach — he leaned for support against the wretched bed on 
which she lay unconsciously. She was young, — how young and 
how lovely that lovely hair and slender milky arm told him as he 
hung over her. What she must have suffered to be there— what 
might she not have suffered since she came or had been dragged 
there ! Her present insensibility seemed manifestly the stupor of 
illness or terror. He spoke to her, though he scarce knew what 
he said, but she gave no answer. He attempted, as he thought, 
to raise her, but his touch was too feeble to have raised a far 
lighter weight, though he felt that even his touch was something 
like profanation. She fell like a corpse from his arms, but as she 
fell, a few indistinct reluctant sounds announced, that though life 
was apparently suspended, it was not extinguished.' vol. i. pp. 
14—19. 

Dc Courcy fearing lest the resistance of the hag might 
draw others to her assistance, attempted to operate on her 
compassion, and failing in this, offered her money. 

' " And you would give money for her soul, would you ? and 
for my soul, too? — you would ; but I am no Judas. I won't sell 
Ijer for- your thirty pieces of silver 1 have watched for her, I 
have sought her, ( have bought her. I watched in day and in 
darkness. 1 waded through tears and blood for her ; — she is mine. 
Do not touch her ; — she is bought with the price that you can 
never pay. Oh ! they were weary hours till I [.aid her price. 1 
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paid it on the mountain — I paid it on the bog — I paid it on the 
road when I begged — in their dark holes, where they kept me 
screeching, and told me I was mad — in their prisons, where they 
kept me starving and said I was a vagabond." ' vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 

After other struggles and new dangers and escapes, all 
related in the most admirable manner, — which we do not 
quote, only because, if we were to extract half that we could 
wish from this book, we should fill our own, — he reaches the 
lodge at the Park-gate with his charge. 

' Her cold extended hands, closed eyes, white lips, and rigid 
frame, filled him, as he gazed, with unspeakable horror- Water 
was the only restorative the people had to offer ; but they made 
their turf-fire blaze in a moment, and when by its light they saw 
the beautiful and innocent creature that lay apparently lifeless 
before them, a cry of pity and horror burst from them all, and 
they eagerly employed themselves in every means for her re- 
covery that well-meaning ignorance could suggest. Simple as 
these means were, they proved effectual, and De Courcy at last 
beheld the colour of life tinging her cheek, with a hue as faint as 
that in the bell of a hyacinth. As returning animation slowly 

Eervaded her frame, De Courcy gazed, and thought that its like 
ad never before been beheld "on earth. She seemed scarce be- 
yond the age of childhood, and there appeared about her an ethe- 
rial lightness and purity, a visible sanctity, that even in that help- 
less state made her appear as scarce 

" Of the earth— earthly." 

Her eyes opened slowly, and wandered for some time without 
discrimination ou the objects round her: but the kneeling figure 
of De Courcy, his locked hands, and his speaking eyes, soon 
pointed out her preserver among the group.' — ' With a feeling, that 
even the novelty of her situation could not repel, she spread out 
her white hands to him, and exclaimed, " Oh I how much, how 
much do I owe you !" ' vol. i. pp. 29 — 31. 

This female proves to be Eva, and the hag was her grand- 
mother, the mother of Zaira, — who has been already men- 
tioned, — though not known as such to Eva. It is no where 
distinctly said, why Eva was brought into this situation, but 
the reader is given to understand that it was in pursuance of 
the purpose of Macowen, a gifted holder-forth amo g the 
brethren, and with the connivance at least of his friend and 
patron, Wentworth. The affair is kept in obscurity as a 
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provocative of curiosity, and we think that this circumstance 
on the whole heightens the interest of the tale, though we 
should have heen better pleased had it been more satisfactorily 
cleared up in the end ; but its not being so to us, may be owing 
to the want of sufficient attention on our part. We should have 
been glad, at least, to have been told who carried Eva away, 
and how the hag was brought to co-operate in the design. It 
is true, the reader may make conjectures enough about the 
matter, which may not be without probability, but it is the 
writer's business to render this unnecessary, and not leave 
his story to be finished by his readers. 

Eva is restored to her friends, and De Courcy for a while 
loses all knowledge of her. At length they recognise each 
other at a conventicle, whither he had vacantly strayed. 
The circumstances of the recognition are finely told. He, 
from this time, becomes an inmate in Wentworth's family, 
is soon the permitted lover of Eva, and comes by degrees to 
be the object of her reserved, but deep and ardent attach- 
ment. He endures the religious exercises and endless dispu- 
tations of Wentworth and his friends, for the sake of seeing 
her; she excuses his worldly qualities and habits because 
they are his. 

At this time, Zaira arrives in Dublin, and appears on the 
stage under the assumed name of Dalmatian!. 

' The performance on this night was a succession of scenes from 
the most distinguished Italian operas. The house was crowded, 
and the overture just over as they entered. A brilliant audience, 
lights, music, and the murmur of delighted expectation, prepared 
Charles for a far different object from Eva. What a contrast in 
the very introduction, between the dark habits, pale lights, solemn 
music, and awful language of a conventicle, and the gaiety and 
splendour of a theatre ! He felt already disposed to look with de- 
light on one who was so brightly harbingered, though it was amid 
a scene so different his first impressions of passion had been 
received and felt. The curtain rose, and a few. moment after Ma- 
dame Dalmatiani entered ; She rushed so rapidly on the stage, 
and burst with such an overwhelming cataract of sound on the ear, 
in a bravura that seemed composed apparently not to task, but to 
defy the human voice, that all eyes were dazzled, and all ears 
stunned; and several minutes elapsed before a thunder of ap- 
plause testified the astonishment from which the audience appear- 
ed scarcely then to respire. She was in the character of a prin- 
cess, alternately reproaching and supplicating a tyrant for the fate 
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of her lover ; and such was her perfect self-possession, or rather 
the force with which she entered into the character, that she no 
more noticed the applauses that thundered round her, than if she 
had been the individual she represented ; and such was the illu- 
sion of her figure, her costume, her voice, and her attitudes, that 
in a few moments the inspiration with which she was agitated was 
communicated to every spectator. The sublime and sculpture- 
like perfection of her form, — the classical, yet unstudied undula- 
tion of her attitudes, almost conveying the idea of a sybil or a 
prophetess under the force of ancient inspiration, — the resplend- 
ent and almost overpowering lustre of her beauty, her sun-like 
eyes, her snowy arms, her drapery blazing with diamonds, yet 
falling round her figure in folds as light as if the zephyrs had 
flung it there, and delighted to sport among its wavings ; her im- 
perial loveliness, at once attractive and commanding, and her 
voice developing all that nature could give, or art could teach, 
maddening the ignorant with the discovery of a new sense, and 
daring the scientific beyond the bounds of expectation or of expe- 
rience, mocking their amazement, and leaving the ear breathless — 
All these burst at once on Ckarles, whose heart, and senses, and 
mind, reeled in intoxication, and felt pleasure annihilated by its 
own excess.' vol. i. pp. 160—162. 

This intoxication of Charles's mind and senses continues 
and increases. He does not at first acknowledge to himself 
any want of fidelity to his former professions to Eva, nor 
does he cease to be sensible of her worth and charms, but 
she ceases to be necessary to him, and he begins to think 
there is something of monotony and tameness about her. 
Zaira comes to Ireland in search of her child, who is 
now and then slightly hinted at in the course of the work, 
as a son, that the reader may enjoy the agreeable appre- 
hension of his turning out to be De Courcy. She, how- 
ever, soon receives intelligence, which she supposes to be 
true, that her child is no longer living. Nothing now pre- 
vents her returning to the continent, but her attachment to 
De Courcy, which for a while she takes for friendship, and 
then for something more. His imagination is dazzled by 
the display of her genius and accomplishments, and he thinks 
he cannot exist but with her, while, at the same time, some- 
thing whispers him that he can be happy only with Eva. 
The story then turns mostly upon his struggles and tossings 
between his admiration of the one, and his regard for the 
other, enforced by the obligations he had assumed. For a 
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time, Zaiia seems to have the ascendancy ; she is the centre 
and source of ail the splendours of the gay world ; all the 
luminaries of fashion are but her satellites, moving in obe- 
dience to her attractions, and shining with a borrowed light 
in her presence j while fiva moves unpretendingly in a hum- 
ble sphere, and seems for a time to be remembered by De 
Courcy, only to awaken his regret of her worth and his own 
obligations, or to be the subject of a disadvantageous compari- 
son witii her rival. 

An incident happened, which for a time turned the scale in 
Eva's favour. She was subject to be terrified by thunder, 
and De Courcy happened to be at Wentworth's during a 
storm. 

4 The pitiless elements were putting her constancy to the proof, 
and beyond the proof. She sat, for she had promised De Courcy 
to sit and bear it ; and perhaps she thought that this effort (which 
it was agony to her to make,) might restore her some portion of 
his alienated feelings. She sat with white closed lips, eyes fixing 
in their sockets, and a rigid, featureless contraction of the face, 
which seemed to border on convulsion. 

' Between the deep- resounding peals of the thunder, not a sound 
was heard but the sudden intermitted vehement rushing of the 
rain, that forced down in sheets, smoked along the streets, or 
clattered on the drenched flags like showers of pebbles, and the 
rapid rush of a solitary carriage that was driven furiously along, 
the blinded and terrified horses testifying their involuntary horror 
by the speed with which they flew. Sometimes a passenger was 
seen — a hardy foot-passenger, pacing with resolute, desperate 
quickness ; hat flapped, head bent down, eyes fixed on the ground 
to avoid the glancing lightnings. Even this soon ceased ; and as 
the storm increased, the storm alone was heard and seen ; the 
lightning not frequent, but with interval enough to allow fear its 
roll gasp of anticipation ; blue and malignant, fearfully glancing 
through the darkened room, and obviously lingering with short 
quiverings on the metallic substances it encountered 

i Eva marked her gradations of agony only by grasping De 
Courcy's hand closer and closer. The dews into which her own 
seemed dissolving ; the increasing rigour of the contracting mus- 
cles round her lips, and the short intense vibrations of her frame, 
made him feelliers were no affected fears, and his own increased 
every moment. He tried to whisper comfort to her ; he entreat- 
ed her to listen to the faint receding sound of the last peal. " It 
murmurs," said he, " as if the chidings of the Almighty were past, 
and the still small voice of his mercy was about to speak to us." * 
>'oI. ii. pp. 39—02. 
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Her terrours increased to delirium ; and, in her wander- 
ings, she uttered — « They say he will forsake me' — De 
Courcy was moved, and he invoked the lightnings to strike 
him, ere he should desert her. But a new scene produced 
other sentiments. Zaira had planned an excursion into the 
neighbouring country, proposing to indulge herself, for once, 
in De Courcy's society, and then to quit her native country, 
and surrender him to her rival. On arriving at the Dargle, 
the two separated from the rest of the party ; the tranquillity 
and beauty of the scenes they were contemplating together, 
renewed all their intelligence with each other, and gave a 
fresh vivacity to their mutual sentiments. A gathering storm 
soon caused the scattered groups to re-assemble. 

* The clouds, rising slowly above the Killina hills, soon spread 
far south ; Bray-Head was enveloped from its summit to its base ; 
and the long svifeeping folds of leaden-coloured vapour passed 
from hill to hill southward, like giant spectres gliding over their 
summits, and leaving the folds of their mysterious mantles lin- 
gering and darkening on the track of their progress. Sometimes 
they were suddenly withdrawn ; and the startling gleam of sud- 
den sun-light that broke on the green summits, made even a 
frightful contrast to the darkness that was blackening aud deep- 
ening in the back-ground ; the Sugar-loaf-Hills, alternately cover- 
ed and concealed for some time, were at last completely hid, and 
the ascending clouds hovered in a thick mass over the woods of 
the Dargle. The wind sunk ; the trees were motionless ; the 
birds flew low ; and a few thick drops pattered among the upper 
leaves with a melancholy sound.' vol. h. pp. 38, 39. 

' The thunder, that had rolled among the distant hills, burst in 
peals over their shrinking heads, prolonged, redoubled, aggravated 
by the echoes of the mountains ; the clouds, that had flung their 
fairy picturesque shrouds over the surrounding hills, now formed 
a dense, lived-coloured mass just above them, pausing in undis- 
charged fury, more terrible from the suspension 5 and the rain 
came dashing in, in fierce oblique torrents, through the open pil- 
lars of the hut, driving the shrinking females together, whose 
screams became more and more audible, as the strong red light- 
ning flashed in broad sheets above and around them, giving a ter- 
rible tinge to the woods, which a few moments before, slept in 
their dark-brown solitary depths, which it appeared no light could 
penetrate. 

' The alarm of the drenched, terrified females became distress- 
ins;, even to those who affected to ridicule their fear?. It was at 
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this moment that the soft superiority of Zaira's character made 
itself manifest, without affected consolation of terrors she must 
have despised, or a vain display of her own indifference to them. 
She attempted to reason, where reason would be listened to, and 
to sooth, where it would not; and, on finding both efforts imprac- 
ticable, she calmly advanced, with the hope of calming them, to 
the very entrance of the hut, and spoke with gentle, graceful 
confidence of the superior terrors and dangers of storms on the 
continent, which she had often witnessed ; and she spoke of one 
in particular at Rome, where the thunder-clouds, long suspended 
over the city, and streaked with lurid tinges of red, blue, and 
yellow, cast their terrible reflections on the ghastly upturned 
faces of the crowd, and made them appear like the faces of demons 
or spectres. She went on, and, excited by the attention of a 
literary man, was soon engaged in a discussion on electricity ; 
and as she watched the varying effects of the clouds while they 
collected, burst, and dispersed, her graceful movements, feminine 
amid conscious superiority, recalled to De Courcy's memory the 
image of the " presiding angel," shedding beauty on the storm it 
directs. It was a fatal contrast for Eva.' vol. ii. pp. 40 — 42. 

This contrast was rendered still stronger by Zaira's de- 
portment at another scene, the description of which, those 
who have not read the story will be obliged to us for intro- 
ducing. 

' It was the dreadful fire that broke out at the druggist's stores 
in Castle Street; crammed with combustibles, and as closely 
crammed on every side with buildings, whose every room con- 
tained a family. "The best of it was, that it was not yet eleven 
o'clock ; the watch were all awake ; the police on the alert ; the 
military in the neighbourhood, so near the Castle ; and the fami- 
lies in the street were not retired to rest. All was life, though 
it was the hour of repose ; and all was light, terrible light, though 
the sky was as dark as December midnight. They attempted to 
ascend Cork-hill ; that was rendered impossible by the crowd ; 
and winding another way through lanes, of which the reader may 
be spared the names, they got into Fishamble Street. Many 
fearful intimations of the danger struck them there. — The hollow 
rolling of the fire-engines, so distinct in their sound ; — the cries 
of " clear the way," from the crowd, who opened their dense 
tumultuous mass for the passage, and instantly closed again ; — 
the trampling of the cavalry on the wet pavement, threatening, 
backing, facing among the crowd ; — the terrible hollow knocking 
on the pavement, to break open the pipes far water, which was 
out imperfectly supplied ; — the bells of all the neighbouring 
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churches, St. John's, St. Werburgh's, St. Bride's and the deep tre- 
mendous toll of Christ-church, mingled with, but heard above all, 
as if it summoned the sufferers to prepare, not for life but for death, 
and poured a kind of defiance on the very efforts it was rung to 
invite them to. All this came at once on them, as thej entered 
Fishamble Street, from a wretched lane through which they had 
been feeling their way. They emerged from it ; and wlien they 
did, the horrors of the conflagration burst on them at once. The 
fire, confined in the sphere of its action, amidst warehouses thick- 
ly enclosed, burst in terrible volumes above the tops of the houses, 
and seemed like a volcano, of which no one could see the crater. 

' On the steps of St. John's church, a number were collected. 
They had snatched the furniture from their miserable lodgings; 
piled it up in the street, where the guard were watching it, and 
now sat patiently in the open air to see their habitations reduced 
to ashes, unknowing where they were to test their heads that 
night. 

' All the buildings in the neighbourhood were strongly illumi- 
nated by the. fire, and still more strongly (though partially from 
time to time) by lights held out by the inhabitants from their 
windows, from the shops to the attics, six stories high ; and the 
groups below flashing out in the light, and disappearing in the 
darkness, their upturned faces, marked with the shifting traces of 
fear, horror, defiance, and despair, presented a subject for Salva- 
tor. No banditti, in the darkest woods of the Apennines, illumi- 
nated only by lightning, ever showed more fearful wildness of 
expression, or more picturesque distortion of attitude. Just then 
the flames sunk for a moment, but, rising again, instantly poured 
forth a volume of light, that set the whole horizon in a blaze. 
There was a shriek from the crowd, that seemed rather like the 
cry of triumph than despair. It is certain, that a people like the 
Irish,, whose imagination is stronger than any other of their intel- 
lectual faculties, can utter cries of delight at the sight of a splendid 
conflagration that is consuming their dwellings. 

' The last burst of flames produced a singular effect. The 
buildings in Castle Street (below the range of the illumination) 
lay in complete darkness — darkness more intense from the sur- 
rounding light, and the tower and spire of St. Werburgh's, (it had 
then a fantastically elegant spire,) by their height in the horizon, 
caught the whole effect of the fire, and appeared like a fairy pal- 
ace of flame, blazing and built among the clouds*' vol. li, pp. 
101—105. 

De Courcy's exertions on this occasion were followed by a 
fever, and the ideas that crowded upon his mind in his deli- 
Vol.VlII. No. l. J 7 
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vium, showed how deep the image of Eva was impressed 
upon his heart, notwithstanding tnat his imagination had 
been so inflamed and fascinated by her rival. 

Zaira soon leaves Ireland, but does not leave De Cour- 
cy ; — he accompanies her to Paris, and Eva is abandoned, to 
consume away with a hopeless passion, which she strives in 
vain to subdue. The travellers have no sooner arrived in 
France, than the sentiments of De Courcy begin to change. 
He finds himself travelling in Zaira's train, and feels that he 
is rather the protected than protector. He hears re narks 
upon Zaira's profession, and begins to look upon her as be- 
trothed to the public, rather than to himself. Her displays 
of intellect and graces of person seem to be the accomplish- 
ments of an actress, and not the attractions to be looked for 
in a wife. She becomes more attached to him, as he is the 
more estranged from her. She tries every art to revive 
his regard, and even submits to sacrifices and degradation, 
to reclaim his affections ; but all in vain ; — his indifference 
increases with her devotedness ; till at length, receiving 
intelligence that Eva is wasting away with the sufferings 
which he had inflicted, he begins to think only of extricating 
himself from his present situation, and flying back to Ireland. 
This purpose he soon executes, but still he docs not leave 
Zaira without the regrets of which she is worthy. She being 
abandoned in her turn, resorts to her friends, but they can- 
not sustain her — to religion, but it has no consolations for 
her — and is almost driven into atheism, that seems to be in some 
sort congenial with her desolation of happiness and hopes. 
In the end, she desperately resolves to follow De Courcy 
back to Ireland, where, as the only enjoyment remaining to 
her, she proposes to witness his happiness with another. On 
returning, she recognises her mother, in the withered, deliri- 
ous enthusiast, from whom, now on her death-bed, Zaira 
learns that she had been the rival of her own daughter. She 
flies to the chamber where Eva is expiring, but does not ar- 
rive till she is no more. 

The introduction of some orphan children, whom Eva had 
educated in charity, renders her death-scene the most affect- 
ing part of the novel, notwithstanding some of her conversa- 
tion with them has a tendency to a contrary effect, partic- 
ularly her saying, that ' her soul is like the chariots of 
Aminidab.' It is superfluous to say, that many passages of 
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scripture, though striking and beautiful in their places, lose 
all propriety and even meaning, when quoted and applied. 

Eva's affection for De Courcy is never turned into resent- 
ment. She signifies her forgiveness of the wrongs he has 
done to her, by sending him her ring before her death. His 
death soon follows hers, and concludes the tale. 

This sketch gives but an imperfect idea of the story, which 
abounds in bold description and striking portraitures of char- 
acter and manners ; and these constitute the characteristic 
excellencies of this species of composition. Some of the char- 
acters seem, however, to be rather imitations ; and, in gen- 
eral, there is no remarkable originality or felicity in the 
conception of them. There are many instances of coarseness 
and extravagance both in the manner and the spirit ; — faults 
which are more frequent in the author's former productions, 
than in this. Thus, in Fatal Revenge, the passions often 
produce ' gushes of heat and then gushes of cold,' make * the 
teeth chatter,' « eyes dart fire so that the sparks may be felt,' 
* the hair rise, and every hair sore, and hissing like a ser- 
pent.' And so in Women, they make the eyes * flash light 
that seems to be the posthumous offspring of deceased human- 
ity,' — whatever that may be. Curses sometimes * shake the 
room,' and sometimes ' hiss along the wall.' Annibal. in 
groping his way in the castle inhabited by Venazio's band 
of robbers, « crushes the eggs of serpents, displaces the nests 
of lizards and toads, whose slime makes him shudder ;' — and 
another instance, no less vigorous, and at the same time no 
less disgusting, is where the blood is imagined to creep 
through ' the veins like cold worms.' We take most of these 
examples from the author's former works, not because we 
would condemn this for their faults, but because these instances 
happen to be at hand, or in our recollection, and may suffice 
for illustrations of the out-doings of the terrible a>id the 
bold, to which the author is naturally addicted, and which 
occur more or less in Women. 

Wc wonder at the author's introducing Latin and Greek 
into his novels, which, — considering to whom they are ad- 
dressed, and by whom they are principally read, — is much 
like what Captain Hall mentions of the Old Man of the East- 
ern islands, who made a set speech, in the Corean language, 
to the officers of the English vessels, with as great gravity 
:\nd earnestness, as if they had understood what he was 
saving. 
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Much has been said of the moral effect of Mr. Maturin's 
writings ;— it seems to us, that, on this score, nothing is to 
be apprehended from Women, as the lessons it inculcates are 
generally sound and useful ; nor do we believe that the ob- 
jection sometimes made against his other works in this par- 
ticular, has so great force as some are disposed to allow it. 
His scenes and situations are so out of common life, that the 
principles and modes of thinking of his characters are likely 
to have very little practical effect, except what follows from 
the degree and kind of excitement he produces. Were it not, 
that his fictions are mostly foreign to the usual course of 
things, there would be ground for the animadversion ; for 
he not unfrequently puts his persons in a situation to be strong- 
ly urged, if not absolutely compelled, to violate the kindest 
and best feelings of our nature. His mode of bringing Ippo- 
lito and his brother to conspire against their father, by pre- 
senting to them, in the most horrible colours, the act which 
it is intended they shall commit, is natural, and for aught we 
know, original and wholly the author's own ; but, notwith- 
standing the masterly conduct of this design, one cannot follow 
the writer's steps without being, in some degree, revolted. 

Perhaps we may not have the concurrence of all readers in 
the above remark ; all will, however, agree, we think, that 
incidents and images occur in this author's writings, which 
are shocking and sometimes even disgusting. In the pres- 
ent novel, the concluding scene at the house of Zaira's 
father is not only disgusting, but wholly superfluous and 
contributes to nothing. Though making the mother a rival 
of the daughter, does not perhaps excite absolute abhorrence, 
still it does not produce a sentiment with whieh the writer 
should feel himself flattered. There is a harshness in his 
stories, owing to their hinging too much upon the selfish 
passions, as well as to the defects of style already mentioned. 
It would be gratifying to meet oftener with the generous sen- 
timents that palliate crimes and ennoble virtues. He has, it 
seems to us, too little scruple in putting his female characters 
to sacrifices, and making them degrade themselves, on ac- 
count of their lovers. If a woman were the acknowledged 
inferiour of the man on whom she had fixed her affections, 
one might, perhaps, without great reluctance, acquiesce in 
her assuming man's apparel for the sake of being his page, 
or traversing wild places and mixing with forlorn wretches, 
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for the sake of his society, or wandering about the streets of 
Dublin to get a glimpse of him ; — but to do this for an infe- 
riour or even an equal, approaches to a violation of the res- 
pect belonging to the female character. Whether this is 
against nature or not, we put out of the question ; we only 
say, it is a situation of the parties in which the mind does 
not cheerfully acquiesce. There are, to be sure, examples 
enough of the same thing ; — and Madame de Stael, among 
the rest, — who was, it seems to us, more in fault in this par- 
ticular than Mr. Maturin, as she makes Corinne lavish 
her affections and sacrifices, on an object much less worthy 
of them than Ippolito, the Milesian, or De Courcy. 

But the author has excellencies enough to redeem his faults, 
were they much greater. No writer places his persons 
more fully before the reader's eyes, or enables him more 
clearly to apprehend what they feel and what they are doing, 
or presents his conceptions in a more vivid and distinct light. 
This talent and the fertility, splendour, and terrible grand- 
cur of his imaginations, constitute his principal merit. For 
this reason, we think he has fallen into a mistake in attempt- 
ing in Women, to copy out resemblances of ordinary men 
and details of common transactions. To do this well, requires 
more accuracy of observation, wider experience, a surer 
sense of propriety, and more grace of execution, than he 
seems to possess. He does not know how to make looks and 
gestures and movements, in common intercourse, interpret 
themselves with an easy and lively significancy. Even in 
Dublin, where he may be supposed to be most at home, things 
of this sort do not go forward with smoothness; and in 
Paris he labours still more, and one is often in doubt, what 
is to be done next. There is no sprightliness, buzz, and ani- 
mation ;— there is an assembly, it is said, but only two ar 
three figures are shown at once, unless when a group of va- 
cantly transported faces are drawn up around Zaira at her 
harp ; and the author's real purpose in making the route, — 
that of bringing his own people together in the throng, — 
is too evident. To fill up the time, he sometimes introduces 
long discussions, in which two or three persons enter the lists, 
while the others are spectators. Looks are exchanged, and 
allusions and explanations made, which, were they to happen 
in fact, would very much embarrass the parties, and produce 
a great sensation in those who could not but observe them. 
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The writer had much better abandon this department of his 
art to Miss Edge worth ; and he may, without regret, leave 
it to others to embellish subjects ready supplied to their 
hands, since he has, in his own imagination, the materials of 
a creation of his own. He needs not to appropriate to him- 
self what is common and obvious, while he is so richly fur- 
nished with treasures peculiarly his own, and has the keys 
that open the ' source of sympathetic tears and thrilling 
fears.' Others may more successfully busy themselves in 
picking up phrases, and imagining looks that mean enough 
to be sufficiently becoming at a Dublin route or a Parisian 
assembly ; — whie he yields to the bent of his genius, in ex- 
ploring the vaults and recesses of gloomy castles, — in the 
society of men, as powerful and as obscure in their mode of 
existence, as supernatural beings ; or frequenting caves and 
forests, and traversing wilds covered with snow, in the com- 
pany of outlaws and assassins, whose minds are congenial to 
the scenes in which they live. In such places and with such 
agents, his invention riots in the abundance of its resources ; 
he is an artist and a master in exhibiting the gigantic features 
of external forms, the fearful throes and convulsions of na- 
ture, and the fiend-like workings of the passions. Nor does 
he step beyond the visible diurnal sphere on a vain errand ; 
the grandeur and terrour of his images, dispose the mind to 
refer the appalling influences it is contemplating, to invisible 
and supernatural agents. How different from the trivial 
ghost-play of ordinary writers are the mysterious destinies 
of the House of Montorio ! Things, in themselves the most 
strange and unnatural, are made to have a verisimilitude, by 
a train of images and accompaniments, that compel the mind 
to assent to their probability. Fate, — by which we com- 
monly mean only some unknown and inconceivable cause, — 
is made to seem an intelligible, omnipotent agency, operating 
upon us from the dark world with irresistible power, so that 
men and their doings, appear to be the light and inconsider- 
able appendages of a mighty system of things with which they 
are borne along. 



